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In the month of May (1845), Franklin and his brave com-
rades sailed on their hapless voyage.

Among those who watched with keen interest the de-
spatch of this expedition to the frozen north were the
members of the Geographical Society of London. Their
President, Murchison, in delivering to them his second and
valedictory address in quitting the chair, spoke in hopeful
words of the sailing of this new venture to discover a north-
west passage. " Proud shall we geographers be," said he,
"if our gallant Vice-President, Sir John Franklin, shall
return after achieving such an exploit; and gladly, I am
sure, would we then offer him our Presidential Chair as
some slight recompence for his arduous labours." The in-
terest thus expressed in the fate of Franklin remained active
at the heart of the speaker through the long subsequent
period of suspense and foreboding, stimulating him to
earnest appeals for further inquiry as to the fate of the
voyagers, until at last, after two-and-twenty weary years of
uncertainty, the sad story was brought home by M'Clintock.

In resigning the Geographical Chair to his successor in
office, Murchison referred with some satisfaction to the in-
crease of members during his Presidency, and notably of
" persons of high consideration." " He had striven," he said,
" by every means in his power, to augment the members of
the Society, to attach to its list names of distinguished
men, and to render the Society as popular as it was scien-
tific." The piles of letters still extant among his papers bear
witness to the activity of his correspondence in this matter.
During this his first tenure of the Presidency he began that
system of recruiting and organizing which some years later
he resumed when once more at the head of the Society, and                       c inasmuch as it wellony-
